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attached to the past, who yet hoped to convert the world to
their religious faith in this generation: thus expecting a miracu-
lous acceleration in the development of mankind. The tempo
varies in the different fields j it varies in different epochs. Cen-
turies of stagnation may be followed by decades when progress
rushes like a cataract. Untold ages had dreamed of artificial
flight y and the present writer was a full-grown man when the
first aeroplanes left the ground.

This time element affects literature in many ways, but espe-
cially through language and nationality. Both, we repeat, are
historical products, traditions. They are often mistaken for
race; but, in shaping works of art, they are far more influen-
tial than race: Dumas the Negro takes his place in the French
tradition, Heine the Jew in the German tradition.1 A tradition
is a very effective reality: a treasure house which may also
become a prison. Through tradition, a group of people know
certain things, and deliberately ignore other things. In particu-
lar, they entertain beliefs about themselves, which act as checks
and as norms. In this way, group consciousness again affects
literature far more than race 5 every American strives to be,
in his own line, the typical, the ideal American, but every
American, blond, medium or dark, does not strive to be the
typical Nordic, Alpine or Mediterranean.

Tradition is therefore a fact of collective psychology 5 and
we have already admitted more than once the potency of collec-
tive psychology, even when it takes the form of a psychosis or
mental disease. But, if we accept it pragmatically, we refuse to
accept it uncritically. First of all, the national tradition is a
vague entity. It is by no means homogeneous. Everything that
exists has its root in the past, and is a tradition. There is a
tradition of vice as well as of virtue, of stupidity as well as of
intelligence. Woodrow Wilson, William Randolph Hearst,

1 According to Taine, race itself is a product of time; but it is the result
of "myriads of centuries" j its rate of change is so slow that it may be con-
sidered negligible. Franz Boas, on the contrary, believes that race character-
istics can alter in a single generation.